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- By Joan Hildreth 


ODAY is my wedding day. I am sitting upstairs in 

my own room, all ready now except for my veil 

and flowers. Everyone else in the house is confused, 

excited or nervous, even though it will be a small 
wedding with only our families there. My father is 
downstairs pretending that he is quite used to weddings. 
He has had my mother retie his tie four times. I have 
locked my door, because now that my mother has no 
more to do, she would like to come in here and try 
to keep back her tears, and that would only upset us 
both. My closest friend, who is my bridesmaid, is in the 
guest room across the hall, and I can hear her moving 
about. 

But I am sitting here and I know, I actually know, 
how deeply happy I am. 

There are not many moments when you can stop 
and say, ‘““Now, in this minute, I am happy,’ because 
happiness is mostly a remembered emotion. This feeling 
has come to me only two or three times in my life, and 
now it is here again. 

Some people have doubts about this marriage of mine. 
They think Jerome and I have taken on more than we 
can handle, They have told me it’s all very fine and 
romantic for now, but that when the novelty wears off 
I will be left with just a sense of obligation. They think 
I have not considered it enough. And I couldn’t pos- 
sibly begin to tell them how it really is. They don’t 
know how it was with Jerry and me before he went 
away. 

They don’t know about the time we were driving 
through the countryside and came upon a field of daisies. 
We stopped the car and got out and walked hand in 
hand through them and Jerry looked at me and said, 
“From now on you'll always be Daisy. It’sa silly name, 
darling, and your own is much prettier, but from now 
on you’re my Daisy.’’ I looked up at him then, and in 
the instant I knew that no matter what, he was all I 
would ever want in this world. 

Ever since I was a little girl and had braved the 
terrifying heights of the fig tree in our back yard and 
had endured the agony of digging for fishing worms 
just to be with Jerry, I had waited through the days 
for this one day to come. 

Since we’ve been grown up Jerry has always been 
proud of the way I looked. His favorite colors are yel- 
low and green, and so some of my dresses are yellow, 
and some are green, and some of them are both. He 
likes me without a hat, so I have only one, which I 
save for wearing to church on Sunday, and for dignified 
teas which I sometimes have to go to with mother. 





When he enlisted in the Navy we were engaged, but 
we decided not to be married then because Jerry had to 
go off immediately to a stiff indoctrination course. He 
had leave just one week end during those months, so I 
went up to Ithaca, where he was in training, and we 
pretended it was just like college house parties all over 
again. In the afternoon we went skiing with a group of 
other officers and their wives and girls, and there was 
a dance at the hotel in the evening. 4 

It was a lovely week end and the war wasn’t with us 
at all. 

On Sunday morning Jerry and I got up early and 
went out skiing alone before it was time for my train. 
We stood on top of a hill breathing hard from the climb, 
and Jerry pushed his sun goggles back onto his forehead. 
He stood squinting at the bright, bright snow, and then 
he turned to me and caught my hand. 

“Tt’s like the time with the daisies, isn’t it?’’ he 
asked. And I knew they were the times we would both 
look back to, when we were apart. 

After Ithaca, he was sent to an amphibious training 
base for three months, but it wasn’t really bad, because 
he telephoned me every Sunday morning, and our let- 
ters took only two days to get back and forth. After 
that he came home for four days. We knew he was 
leaving then, and for most of those four days we just 
sat quietly and held hands. I remember thinking at 
the time that there were so many things I must want to 
say to him, and to hear him say to me, but I didn’t 
know what any of them were. I could only hold on to 
his hand. 

He wanted to stay at home as long as possible, so, 
instead of taking the midnight sleeper, he took the 
express that went through our town at five o’clock in 
the morning. 

We stayed up all night, and I went over to his 
house with him and talked to his mother and father 
while he packed. Then we walked through the dark 
streets to the station together and I thought hard 
about daisies and snow in the sunlight. I had on a yel- 
low dress with a yellow bow in my hair, and just before 
he got on the train he said, “I’m taking you with me, 
just the way you are now.” And after that we didn’t 
say anything at all, but held each other close until he 
broke away and ran down the platform to the right car. 

I got letters from North Africa for quite a while, very 
gay and silly letters, and some useless exotic presents he 
must have spent all his pay on. Then none of us heard 
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for a long time, and the invasion of Sicily began, and 
it was bad for all of us who loved him, because we knew 
the amphibious forces would bear the brunt of the 
assault. ‘ : 

But after a time we heard. He was back in North 
Africa, and he had been in the hospital for a while, but 
everything was fine now and he was coming home on 
leave at almost any minute. 

He got back last week and it wasn’t at all like when 
he went away. This time everyone who knew him and 
some who didn’t came down to the station to meet him. 
Jerry is a hero to our town and so he had to be shared 
for a while. Even at the station, when he tried to put 
his arms around me, everyone crowded around and car- 
ried him away from me. It wasn’t until we sat in his 
living room that I could look at him and touch his hand. 
His mother wept softly because.of his return, and his 
father paced around the room picking up things and 
putting them down. ‘ 

I could really look at him then and cry inside myself, 
He hasn't changed. Thank God, he hasn’t changed at all. 
I never knew until that moment how much I’d been 
afraid he might. Not afraid that he would stop loving 
me, but that things would happen to him to make him 
unfamiliar and that we might have to start loving each 


-other all over again, from the beginning. But here it 


was, all of it, the sunlight and the snow, just where it 
had been left off so many months ago. 

Jerry put his hand up and stroked my hair. ‘‘ Daisy,” 
he said, “we have to have a talk first thing.” 

“We do,” I told him. “There are plans and plans to 
make. But you’re supposed to relax and only worry 
about the ring, while I’ll have a million and one things 
on my mind.” , f 
Jerry’s mouth set in the firm lines that everyone else’s 
mouth set into during the next few days. But the fact 
remains that now, a week later, I am here in my room 
in my wedding gown and it’s time for the girls to come 
in and help me put my veil on right. 

Pretty soon my father will come up here to take me 
downstairs, looking almost as young, and certainly as 
handsome, as the day he took me to be christened. 
Mother will have dried her tears and begun to behave 
with dignity and beauty, and I will be very proud of her. 

But I will be proudest of Jetty. He will stand there 
in front of the fireplace and turn to where my father 
and | are coming ta meet him. But he won’t see my 
lovely dress, or my veil, or the white and yellow flowers 
which I will be holding in my hands. He will never, all 
his life, see my face again, or fhe faces of our children. 
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